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"Hie Hymn to Zeiu is a splendid attempt 
to bring into hannony the anthor of natmre 
with the traditional Zeni, and divine proyidenoe 
with his wiU. There is no attempt to diaoredit 
orthodoxy, but rather to poiiff it and nee its 
elements of truth for a hi^er porpose." — 
Mahavft. 
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less a genuine product of Hellenic thought than an 
importation from the East. It represented a synthesis 
between Hellenism and Oriental speculation. Not one 
of the greater Stoic teachers was a native of Greece 
proper. It is worth remembering that the Apostle Paul's 
birthplace, Tarsus, was a stronghold of the creed of 
the StcHcs; and there is no reason to suppose that 
Paul was a stranger to their tenets.^ Lactantius (Insti- 
tideSi iv. 9) admits that Zeno had anticipated certain 
features of Christian teaching : <' Zeno rerum natursB dis- 
positorem atque opificem universitatis Xoyov prffidicat"; 
y and the words in Heb. ii. 10 have a distinctly Stoic 

flavour: 5i' ov ra Trdvra koi Si' o5 ra wdvra (Qod is the 

final and efficient cause of all things).^ Certainly the Stoic 
system foreshadowed the doctrine of a true brotherhood 
of man. 

What was peculiar to Stoicism was its constant insistence 
on Morality, and its " grim earnestness and devout sub- 
mission to the divine will." Virtue, in that system, is 
alone good; vice bad; all other things are Q&id<l>opa 
(indifferent). It was in a strictly practical spirit that Stoic 
ethics was developed by the Romans, as we see in Seneca'; 
but the later Stoicism, confronted with the facts of life, had 
in some points to soften the rigid outlines of earlier theory, 
just because the idealism and the pessimism of that earlier 
theory were fatal to any effort of mond reform ; '' the cold, 
flawless perfection of triumphant reason was an impossible 
model, which could only discourage and repel aspirants to 
the higher life" (Dill, Roman Society, bk. iii., chap. i.). 
There was no room in such an austere doctrine for the 



^ Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, iv. 616. Hicks, Greek Phil, in 
N.T., p. 94. 

' For traces of Stoicism in the Pauline Epistles, see the iUnminating 
discossion by laghtfoot, " St. Paol and Seneca." in his edition of the 
Philippians.*^ We might instance two thonghts, at least, which show 
that Paul did owe something to Stoicism : (1) oArdfuceia (2 Oor. vi. 10)« 
(2) the worldwide city of God (Eph. ii. 19, Ool. iii. 11). 



NOTE ON CLEANTHES AND THE STOICS 5 

Christian virtue of humility or of pity ; there the system 
broke down. 

Some of the paradoxes of the "Porch " (notably the crown- "\ 
ing paradox of the "Sapiens," the ideal wise man — ^an im- / /' 
possible figure) are keenly ridiculed by Horace (Sat, I. iii. / 
124 8q.y II. iii. passim, vii. 83 sq. " The Christian's Ideal 
Figure could never be accepted by the Stoic as an example 
of his tjrpical Wise Man" [E. B. Bevan, Stoics and 
Sceptics, p. 70]); but, in his later years, it is probable that 
Horace learnt to appreciate better the doctrine of the 
Stoics and to view their system with more sympathy.^ 

The pantheism^ of the later Stoics tended, it is clear, 
more and more towards theism ; God had become to these 
philosophers (Epicurus is a case in point) less of an ab- 
straction, more and more of a " living presence "; we may 
do well to remember the famous motto which Seneca lays 
down as a rule of life in his tenth letter.^ And closely 
bound up with its doctrine of God is the Stoic doctrine of 
immortality. True, the older Stoics permitted themselves 
little more than the hope of a limited immortality; but their 
thought of Death was far from that of a mere extinction 
(as we find it set forth in Eastern speculation) ; rather death ^^j 
was the resolution of man's earthly nature into its original (^ 
elements — a dissolution of the body — while the animating 
principle, the soul, returns to its native birthplace "in the 
heavenlies." We may compare Virgil's line {^En. vi. 730), 



1 See D' Alton, Horace and his Age, pp. 84 s^g., 138 sqq,, for proofs 
of this chan^ attitude. 

^ The Stoic conception that God is in all things is balanced by that 
of the Neo-Platonists, whose root principle is that all things are in 
Ood. For the attitude of Plotinus towards Stoicism consult Inge. 
The Philosophy of Plotinus, vol. L There is a brief, but valuable, dis- 
cussion of Stoicism in its connexion with Christian ethics and theology 
in Lake and Foakes- Jackson's The Beginnings of Christianity^ part i., 
pp. 246 sqg^, (1920). 

3 <* So live with men as if God saw yon ; so speak with God as 
if men heard yon" (Lightf., Essay on *'St. Paul and Seneca," 
Philipp.,^ pp. 279 sqq.). 
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" igneus est oUis vigor et calestis origo," with the solemn 
words of Eccles. xii. 7. 

What the position of Cleanthes really was, in the sphere 
of religion, we can never fully ascertain; we possess his 
teaching only in fragments, and we cannot properiy judge 
a thinker by the disjecta membra of his philosophy. 
But we seem to discover in CSleanthes, when we read his 
hymni (was it written in early, middle, or later life ?), a 
j^ \ genuinely religious man, "bent on giving ft. libsoloj^cal 
in terpreta tion of the world, and breathing a pious sub- 
mission to ^Ee^ uilJ - oi^er which it is refreshing to feel and 
come in contact with " (Davidson, The SMc Oreed, p. 27). 
« Notwithstanding the materialism apparent in his physical 
speculations, "he can yet infuse into his submission to the 
. cosmic order such an amount of willing acquiescence as to 
\give the impression of the deepest religious feeling" (ti., 
p. 229).^ laghtfoot was justified in calling his hymn the 
noblest expression of heathen devotion which Qreek litera- 
ture has preserved to us. Nothing quite so impressive^ of 
its kind, was ever again to appear in pagan history till, 
nearly half a millennium later. Stoicism was destined to 
produce its final and exquisite fruit in the Meditations of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 



GREEK TEXT OF THE HYMN, 

KvBurr' dOavdruiVj irokviwfu^ vayKparis cUl 
ZtVj <^v(r€o>s dpxqyk^ vofwv /ura Trdvra icvP^pviv^ 
Xaipc • <r\ yap iravreotri 0€fus dvifroUri Trpocravdav. 
Ik o-oS yap y€VO$ Icr/uicK, €v5s* fufirf/m Xax6vT€9 

^ Which mav be regarded as a sommary of his whole theology. 

* An ethical feryoar of a high order is shown in the lines of 
Cleanthes (frag. 45) q noted by Eusebias, PrasparcUio Svangdiea, 679<: 
(ed. Gifford, 1903). [See "Added Note." p. 16.] 

3 The MS. has ^ov, which gives no sense. Bergk ooigeotiires Aev. 
W. L. Kewman ooiijectares dyov (from dT^ssa leader). 
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5 /Aovvov, &ra (cSct re jcal Ipirct Ovr^ eirt ya«av. 
t{) ac ica0v/AK^a>) ica2 trdv Kparos aiiv deCaia, 
col 8^ Tras ^€ Koa-fjLO^ tkunrofuvos ir€pl yaSdv 

rolov ix€is VTro€fiyhv dviKrirois Ivl x^pcriv 

lO dfKJyqKrj, 7rvp6€VTay d€i((iovra K€paw6v, 

rov yop inrh vkriyTJs <l>va'€ias vdvr ippCyao'Wf 
<^ (TV ftarcv^vveis icoivbv Xoyov os Bia irdvT<ov 
<^oiTJL, iiiyvvfievo^ fuydkois fJUKpots re ^ocoxriv, 
(0$ Tootros y€ycui>s, waros jSourtXcvs 8icl irarros. 

15 QiSSe Ti yiyFcrai l/>yov hrl x^ovi <rov 8tx^ Sai/Aov, 
o5t€ Kar alOkptov 0€tov v6kov ovr' Ivl irovr^, 
irX^v dirooxi (^(ovcri kokoI xn^ipffjurw dvoiats* 
oAAa cri) icai ra ircpioxrct hrurraa'ai apria Oelvai^ 
Kol Kotri/Luv Tflk cucocrfio, Kai ov ^iAa adl ^(Aa brrlv* 

SO (SSc yap €is €v airaura avvqppoKas eo-^Act KaJCotcriVi 
<3(r^ &a yiyv€(rdai irdvTfav Aoyov aiev covro, 
ov <^€vyoKres ewcriv ocrot dvrfr&v kokoI curi, 
Svo'fiopoif Oi r dyaO&v piv del Krrjariv irodiovr€S 
ovr kropwTi, 0€ov koo^v vopjov^ ovre icXvourtv, 

25 <^ K€v ir€i06pxvoi (Tvv v{i )9u>v ixrOKbv l\oi,fv* 

airroi fi* a^d' oppuSkriv dvev Kakov cLAAos eir aAAa^ 
Oi fiev virkp fio^i^ cnrovSi^v Svaipurrov Sxovrcs, 
0( S* €iri jccp&Nrvvas rerpap^voi ovSevt icocrf^pi 
a AAoi S' cts dverw icai <r(ipa,ros "^Sia ipya^ 

30 cnrcv6oi^cs /uu£Aa irdpiirav ivavria rQvde ycv&r^ai. 
dAAct Zev ravSo»/>^ iceAatve<^e5y dpx^'c^vvc, 
dv^/Mwrovs pvoio dircipoari^ avh Avyp^s, 
^v <n;| vdrepf VKk^turov ^Xl^ d^wo^ S^ Sk Kvpvj(rai 
yviip,fiSy ^ vCawos <n> SUris /Mra wdvra Kvp€pv^Sf 

35 ^P ^^ Tipafi0ivT€s dfui^p£(r0d o'€ rip^i, 
v/xvovvrcs Tol o-ot c/oya 6(i}vefc€$, i&s moiicc 
ftn^iv €ovt', cjTcl oiJtc Pporots yepas aAAo t« /uci^bVy 
ovrc ^eoftSy 17 icotvbv dc* vd/uu>v cv Si#c|/ vfiyttv. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE GREEK TEXT. 

Most glorious of Immortals, mighty Gkxl, 

Invoked by many a name, sovran King 

Of jiniversal Nature, piloting 

This world in harmony with Law, — all hail ! 

Thee it is meet that mortals should invoke. 

For we Thine offspring are, and sole of all ^ 

Created things that live and move on earth , 

Receive from Thee the image of the One. 

Therefore I praise Thee, and shall hymn Thy power 

Unceasingly. Thee the wide world obeys. 

As onward ever in its course it rolls 

Where'er Thou guidest, and rejoices still 

Beneath Thy sway : so strong a minister 

Is held by Thine unconquerable hands, — 

That two-edged thunderbolt of living fire 

That never fails. Under its dreadful blow 

All Nature reels ; therewith Thou dost direct i 

The_Universal Reason which, commixt 

With all the greater and the lesser lights, 

Moves thro' the Universe. How great Thou art. 

The Lord supreme for ever and for aye ! 

No work is wrought apart from Thee, Gkxl, 

Or in the world, or in the heaven above, 

Or on the deep, save only what is done 

By sinners in their folly. Nay, Thou canst 

Make the rough smooth, bring wondrous order forth 

From chaos ; in Thy sight unloveliness 

Seems beautiful ; for so Thou hast fitted things 

Together, good and evil, that there reigns 

One everlasting Reason in them aU. 

The wicked heed not this, but suffer it 

To slip, to their undoing; these are they 



TRANSLATION OF THE GEEEK TEXT 

Who, yearning ever to secure the good, 
Mark not nor hear the law of God, by wise 
Obedience unto which they might attain 
A nobler life, with Reason harmonized. 
But now, unbid, they pass on divers patb^ 
Each his own way, yet knowing not the truth, — 
Some in unlovely striving for renown. 
Some bent on lawless gains, on pleasure some. 
Working their own undoings self-deceived. 
O Thou most bounteous God that sittest throned 
In clouds, the Lord of lightning, save mankind 
From grievous ignorance ! Oh, scatter it 
Far from their souls, and grant them to achteve 
True knowledge, on whose might Thou dost rely 
To gorem all the world in righteousness ; 
That so, being honoured, we may Thee requite 
With honour, chanting without pause Thy deeds. 
As all men should : since greater guerdon ne'er 
Befalls or man or god than evermore 
Duly to praise the Universal Law. 



ARGUMENT OF THE HYMN.^ 

(1) Cleanthes feels himself akin to the divine, and 
therefore worthy to hold communion with it; (2) he 
expresses his admiration for, and submission to, the divine 
order of the world ; (3) he recognizes that the moral evil in 
the world is the result not of fate but of man's freewill ; 
(4) he prays God to free human souls from ignorance; 
and (5) closes with an apostrophe in praise of God's law. 

^ [NoTS. — The editor is indebted to various writers for valuable 
si^estions embodied in his introduction and notes ; but a general 
acknowledgement must here suffice. — February, 1921.] 



» /» 
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COMMENTAEY. 

1, voXv^vv/ie : most of the "di majores" are called 
TToXwiwfioi by the poets (^.^., Dionysus, with his sixty 
titles: he was distinctly ^oXvcc^g koI itoAv/m/)^, Plut. 
Moralia, 389^). Cf. Theocr. xv. 109 (Aphrodite), iroAv- 
iiwi^KoXTToXiUviu. So Artemis is designated in Aristophanes 
by the titles Dictynna, Agrotera, Pandrosus, Phosphorus, 
TauropoUs : Bogers on fFagM^ 368, Ellis on GatoU. xxxiv, 
21, sis quocunque tibi placet | sancta nomine. In Baby- 
lonian mythology the god of Babylon received the names, 
attributes, and powers of the older deities (Merodach or 
Mard<ik»Ea»Hadad=Sln: cf. Sayce, €Hfford Ledwes, 
1902, p. 329); similarly Egyptian theology saw in the 
various gods mere forms of one divinily (for example, 
Nu»Temu=Ba. As Ba was the father of the gods, every 
god in the Egyptian pantheon represents some phase of 
him, and he represents every god: Budge, EgypHan 
Bdigion^ chap. iiL). In the Big-Feda (i. 164, 46) one poet 
says : "That which is One the sages name in various ways 
— ^Agni, Yama, M&tarisvan/' The thoughtful Hindu of 
to-day looks through the maze of his mythology to the 
philosophical background of the One eternal self-existent 
Being in whose unity all visible symbols are gathered 
(Monier- Williams, Indian Wisdom^ chap. i.). For a note on 
9roAv(aw/tos see Sykes and Allen on Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter^ 18. The word appears to have possessed a special 
significance from the Stoic standpoint^ as Diogenes 
Laertius indicates. The concept implied in IL 1, 2. is 
criticized by St. Basil, Eexomk Hom. i^ On dpxriyih cf. 
Clem. Alex., Strom, vii. 840. 

2. v6/iov: cf. Cic. de Nai. Dear. i. 36, Zeno naturalem 
legem divinam esse putat eamque vim obtinere {^ivtpyv) 
recta imperantem prohibentemque contraria. Heraclitus 
was the first to identify the law of nature with the will of 
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God : img. 91, t^c^ottbu ^rairpts ol wSfmwiwm, vopM imh Ms 
T9V Buov. This Tiew was juioptod by the SmBm jmaate 
{(f. Cb. ife I^. ii. 8, *^\am is no devioe of aum"); and 
Wa n tow or ih in his Ode to Lmtp ham Tude Ae tiioii^ 
emxait ecmi — ^^^rtam dao^iter of the tyhoc of Gkid, O 
Dvtj !" fihwuilthi is levecal tines refecnd to in Qc. ife 
iV«t Dmr.—e.g. E § 13, iiL § 16 (see J. B. lbjor*8 notes) : 
^. also MinoBiiiB, 19, § 10. 

KvP€pvmv: cf, L 29. PaiBfimdiB, img, 12, (in the 
midbt of tiieae drdes is the) &iufmv rj mm i ro ^ 8y fy, liz. 
the dea genetrix (Afriirodite, aec to Flat. Awutim'. 13 j Init 
^. Burnet, iSMy 67r^ PhOmofky, 2nd ed., § 94). For 
§affkf9fnjf in nwfai^ SMise, aee n. in Li^itfoot» Ignat.^ 
(Prfyc.ii.> 

4. CK tf-ov yap y^vos tvfiiv: aee Acts xvn. 28, 
where the wocde are given to? yaf> «ca( yhtms irpiw^ St. 
Paul aiay have derived them direedj from Use ^aufoftam. of 
Aratos <rf SoJi (in GOicia),^. 270 S.G. ; hut proheUy they 
were afaoaoat prorerbtal in the Apoatk's day. The human 
reaemi, aeeocdiii^ to Azatus, is a ^'ingment** of the 
divine; it is the doctrine of divine immanenoe. Man's 
nuHral amae is an ^ efflux of God," '*a pertade (aawvour/Mi) 
of Zens," and so far is one witii the nKxal movemmt ol the 
universe {cf. 6. H. Bendall, Jfaroac Amrdims AnUmmm id 
Himtdft Intiodi, p. czxiz) : <f. Emip. bag. 1007t o roCs y«p 
i^fiMv OTTur €v itMBTTif fitof. Thei« IS a coiioQB paiaUel to be 
found in the so-€aUed AOFIA IHOOY (from an early 
Greek papyrus diaeovend nearly twenty-five years ago) : 
[Jesus said] iy€ipo¥ r^ At0or icducci cvp^crcis ^i ^x^lirw t^ 
\vXa¥ tcdym cfcci cl/u (cf. Matt, xviii 20, John xiv. dO, and 
other passages quoted in Lock and Sanday^s ed«| 1807)» 
Compare William Watson, The Unhwum €hd: 

** The God I know of I shall ne'er 

Know, thongh he dwells exceeding nigh t 
Saise thou tAd sUms anijinid me lAtftf, 
CUave thou th$ ¥foodt md tKtrt am /•" 
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We may recall here the Orphic lines : 

Z€i>$ Tpwros yipero, 
y Zei>f {Waros dpx^K4pavvos, 

V 

The pantheistic sense of the word Zevs (v. 2) ought not 

. to be overlooked. Gk)d, in the Stoic creed, was not 

j^ personal (in the Christian sense), but an unknown living 

Power immanent in Nature — TuUura ncUurans^ elfiap/i^vi], 

vovs. 

€vhs fiCfirffjLa: see Driver on Gten. i. 3. Philo de- 
scribes the spirit (the essence of man's rational part) as a 
" figure and impress of divine power," and goes on to say 

fiifirj/ML KOI dir^LKOVurjJM dvOptavos {i.e. <l>var€(as XoyiK^s of 

which Grod iis the apx^rvirov); cf, Musonius ap. Stob. 
KaOokcv $€ dvOponros jupn^fxa /xcv Otov fwvov rtov eiriycuav 

kfjrriv. Clem. Eom. speaks of man as an impress of the 
divine image {ad Cor. i. 33 ; cf, Heb. i. 3) ; so in Wisd. ii. 23 
we read, "God created man to be immortal and made 
him to be an image of His own eternity " (proper being, 
RV.). Plat. Tim. 37^ develops this thought. For the 
sense cf. Hom. II, xvii. 447, Odyss. xviii. 131. 

6. Cf, Ps. cxlv. 1. Aratus, PluBnom. 1, cic A(5s apx^pj^- 
Q'Oa rhv ovSeiroT dvSpes Iw/icv | appTfrov, 

7. Cleanthes seems here to be endeavouring to interpret 
the Cynic formula, " live agreeably to nature " (6/toXoyov- 
p^vfos TQ <^v(r€£ ^rjv). But in his hands it gets an added 
meaning, for in nature (f^uris) — whether the nature of 
things or man's inward nature — the Stoic doctor finds a 
common reason (koyos) and a common law (v6/xo$). See 
James Seth's Study of Ethical Principles (chapter on 
" Rigorism ") ; Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics^ lect. i. 

We may illustrate the religious attitude of Cleanthes 
still further by the lines reproduced by Epictetus 
{Enchirid. 53) : 
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4701/ S' fi\ (^ ZeO, Kota^y* ii Ueirpu/iirfi 
/Jtoi to$' {ffup elfu diaTerayfJiivos • 
C)s irpoiud 7' AoKvoi - fjv Ik [i^ Bikta 
KOKbs y€v6fJi€P0i oiSiy ffrrov H^o/iou, 

Thus rendered by Seneca (Ep. 107, § 10) : 

duo, O parens celsique dominator poli, 
qnocamijue plaouit : nulla parendi mora est. 
Adsum impiger. fac nolle : comitabor gemens 
malusque patiar faoere quod lionit bono, 
ducunt volentem fata, nolentem Irahunt. 

The lines are by way of answer to the objection that 
vpovoia cannot exist with the doctrine of freewill. 

9. aviicijTois: Hom« II. viiL 30; Soph. 0*C. 1515; 
Job xlii. 2. 

10. K€p aw 6v\ from Homer onward the weapon of ZeuB 
(K€pavvwl}6po9, K€pawovxo^, tonans, tonitrualis). Heracl. 
frag. 20 -with Bywater's reff., i6. 28, ra SJ waivra olaKt(€i 
KCfMvvos : Bitter-Preller, 28. icepavi/os was a semi-oracular 
word for fire : "The peculiar kind of matter forming, as it 
were, the body of the Logos^ Her. believes to be fire" 
(Adam, Religums Teachers of Greece^ p. 223). According to 
Cleanthes the " Logos " was eternal, and so it was conceived 
by Heraclitus himself; "it" was without beginning or 
end, piloting (ouxict^et) all things through all, like a wary 
steersman. 

For 11. 9-13 cf. Heb. iv. 12 (Westcott). 

12. KOivhv koyov: Ritter-Preller (ed. 7, 1888), 
398 (c)« In Plotinus the word Aoyos has several shades of 
meaning — ^Season, Creative power (or activity), eta, Inge, 
Phil. ofPlotinuSf i. 156. In Philo we find the Xoy os separated 
from the supreme God, and it is frequently personified (as 
in N.T., John i. 14), becoming the immanent reality of the 
world (not unlike the Socratean conception of God as 17 li^ 
T^) «raKT4 ^povi^o-is, Wordsworth's " Wisdom and Spirit o' 
the Universe'': Adam, loc. cU.y p. 371). In Cleanthe 
hymn, as generally in Stoicism, the world is permeated 1 



^ 
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Season, which is ethical, not merely intellectual. The 
emphasis on koivAs should not be overlooked. The great 
masters of Stoicism were cosmopolitan in their outlook, as 
they were in origin. The KoiviavCa of the Universe is a 
familiar thought -with them; all men share in the universal 
reason of Grod (the world-soul), subject to a common law 
and a common citizenship. In the Meditations of M. 
Aurelius it is not without significance that the word koiv6s 
(and its compounds) occurs more than eighty times : Dill, 
Roman Sodefy^ pp. 324 <9^. ; O. H. Bendall, op. eU,, Introd., 
p. cxxxvii. Observe how the author of 4 Maccabees 
would enlist the Stoic doctrine in the service of Jewish 
philosophy. 

13. Bik vdvTfav ^oiT^: Wordsworth's Ttn^em^Uey, 
(a Presence) *^ that rolls thro' all things." 

14. vvaros: often in Homer as an epithet of Zeus. 

15. Cf. John i. 3. For Stufjuov cf. BacohyL iii. 37, vx-c/^^u 
fioufioK (of Zeus). 

16-18. Nature is here put under the immediate govern* 
ment of the deity. 

17-20. Evil is not directly due to Ood, but a necessary 
accompaniment of the process by which He created the 
world out of Himself. Gleanthes appears to argue somewhat 
as Browning would do : cf. Pkt Rep. ii. 379% onX apa 6 
0cog K.T.X. ; Ecdes. viL 13 foil, (and Tyler's Introd. to 
his ed. of Eccles., p. 73, ed. 2). The hymn is throughout 
inspired by the consciousness that it is one spiritual power 
which penetrates and consols the Universe, and is the 
sooroe of every work done under the sun, ''except what 
evil maa do in their folly." Caard, Effol. of Relig. in 
OreA PhOoscphars, ii. 76 ; E. B. Bevan, SHaics and Sceptics, 
p. 54. 

18. wtpia-a-aXapTia^ odd X ^^^^ C^*^ ^® recon- 
ciliation of opposites) : cf. Plat. Oin'g. 451® ; Bitter-Preller, 
53, 55. 
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19. Cf. Herad. frag. 61, r{! /a^v 0€J> icaAcL v^vra Kai ayatfot 
icai 8iicaca, avOpiinrot Si d fiev oBiKa weiX^^oo-iv, a Si S/icaio. 

21. The everlastingness of the Logos : c/. Herad. fiag. 2. 
Similarly M. Antoninus. Cf. Batler, Sermon xv. 
24. Of. Herad. frag. 101, quoted in n. on 1. 2. 

28. ovScvi K6o'yLii^ ^saraKTiai^ recklessly, 

29. dv€a'iv:rzindulgenee. Cf. Plat. JZ^. 56K 

30. The text is very uncertain here, and I am not sure 
that I have grasped the sense. Perhaps » << bringing about 
the opposite of what they wish." 

31. vdvSfap€: epithet of Earth, Fate (Bacchyl. frag. 
20). Cf, the (hexameter) line in Jas. i. 17, vSxra 86(ns 
ic.r.X., with which we may quote the words in PUt. 
Eulhyp, 18, ovSiv y&p ^/acv kmv dyaObv 6 ri Av fi^ ciccivoi 
(i.e. the gods) 8axriv. 

K€Xaiv€^is: Homeric epithet. Cf. Ps. xovii 2-4. 

S2. direipofrvvris t^ dyvolas (the condition of the 
^vXoc). 

33. o-iccSacrov: in the Platonic philosophy ignorance 
is the source of evil. With this and the next line ef 
Herad. frag. 19, ci^ rh ao<li6v, iwUrracrdai yviifiiffv ^ 
KvP€pyaTai vdvra Si^ Trdvriav, Plutarch's KvPtpin^is 0€ov, 

37, 38. Cf. the celebrated words with which Hooker 
concludes the first book of his Ecdesiastical Polity. The 
Stoics seem to have been the first to introduce into morals 
the concept of Law — '* which is Uw for man because it is 
the law of the universe'': Acton, Eisi, of Freedom in 
AntiquUyt pp. 24, 25. In many respects the Stoic teaching 
is the nearest approach to Christianity. Warde Fowler, 
Social Life ai Sme^ p. 117 ; Gwatkin, Chvrch Hist. i. pp. 
22, 23. Similarly among the Jews the law (Torah) was 
the revelation in time of what is timdess and eternal. 

The reader should carefully compare the lines in Soph. 
O.T. 863 9^. (of the immutable order of law) : ef El. 1093 
sq.f AjaXf 1130 sqq,^ 1343 sqq^ The whole argument of the 



